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one wonders how much of it Boccaccio had read— for a copy of it; and whoever cares to dip into it will find, with Petrarch, that it is * not less remarkable for richness of sense than volume of letters. It is really a lengthy series of sermons, delivered in his basilica, or written for delivery, covering the whole book of Psalms.    Unfortunately, this was the worst section of the Vulgate version of the Bible, reading at times as unadulterated nonsense, in which Augustine seeks wisdom, and succeeds to a painful extent.    Jerome had translated the Psalms from the Hebrew, but the old version could  not be dislodged from the memories and affections of the monks and people.     Augustine seems to have begun his work about the year 414, and no doubt continued it for many years.     Of other   Old   Testament   works   we   have   his  two commentaries on  the Heptateuch (written about 419),   his   Annotations  to   Job  (c.   400),  and   his writings on   Genesis.    I   have  already  described his  earlier concern with the legends of Genesis, which had been quickened by Manichean controversy.    For a long time he hesitated between the literal and spiritual interpretation  of  the   book, but at length decided to defend a literal interpretation   against   the   Manichees   (who   could   not